RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS
exceedingly thin spherical shells, so thin that their mass was infinitesimal in comparison with that of the water they displaced. A collection of these would have a finite mass equal to half that of the water they displaced.
The subject for the Adams Prize for 1882, a prize established to commemorate the discovery of Neptune by Professor Adams, was announced about the time I had finished the paper on the moving particle. It was an investigation on " the action of two vortex rings on each other ". I was greatly interested in vortex motion since Sir William Thomson had suggested that matter might be made up of vortex rings in a perfect fluid, a theory more fundamental and definite than any that had been advanced before. There was a spartan simplicity about it. The material of the universe was an incompressible perfect fluid and all the properties of matter were due to the motion of this fluid. The equations which determined this motion were known from the laws of hydrodynamics, so that if the theory were true the solution of the problem of the universe would be reduced to the solution of certain differential equations, and would be entirely a matter of developing mathematical methods powerful enough to deal with what would no doubt be very complex distributions of vortex motion in the fluid. It seemed well worth trying if there were any cases we could solve, and finding whether these involved anything inconsistent with the properties of matter. Another thing that appealed to me was the analogy between the properties of vortex filaments and those of the lines of electric force introduced by Faraday to represent the electric field. Faraday's lines, like vortex filaments, could not be created nor destroyed, and they must also end on electric charges; a vortex filament must end on the boundary of a fluid and we might conceive the
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